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Political Geography of a State for two reasons. In the first
place, the State's mineral resources are a direct result of its
geological structure, and there is no need to emphasize the
importance of accessible mineral resources in these days when
large-scale industry, which is largely dependent on minerals
in one form or another, is the main pillar of the State's power.
Furthermore, geological structure is responsible for the
distribution and degree of accessibility of minerals as well
as for their presence or absence. It is difficult to overstress the
importance of this factor, for example, in the internal Political
Geography of Great Britain. In this particular State the
Industrial Revolution was facilitated by the close contiguity
of accessible supplies of coal, iron ore, and other minerals. Even
allowing for the inventive genius of some of its people, it is
difficult to see how the application of steam-power and the
uses of iron and steel to industrial processes could have been
brought about in the absence of such basic materials, and
no one will deny that industrialization has revolutionized the
internal affairs of Britain. In point of fact, the growth of
industries has been a major factor in the development of the
internal relationships of all the great modern States, and
more particularly so since their industrial productivity became
a decisive factor in warfare.
The second reason for the relevance of geological structure
in Political Geography is that it determines the major lineaments
of the surface of a State. These relief features, modified as
they may be by forces other than those directly associated
with structure, play an important part in human activities.
Plains, particularly when they have a coastal location, have
provided the corelands of many States, but mountainous
areas often possess great resources in timber, minerals and
water-power, which human ingenuity has succeeded hi
utilizing to expand the economic and political power of the
State. Again, where a mountainous State lies between areas of
dense population and great economic productivity, its internal
resources may be strengthened by the control of routeways
linking the separated areas, as the case of Switzerland shows.
In general, political unification is more easily achieved in
areas of plains than on mountainous terrain. Large parts of